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African Traditions of Folklore 



stitutional life, here and there survivals of traditions that were once exten- 
sive can be found in some localities, for fluctuations in usage, fashion and 
taste are also a feature of folklore traditions. 

Thirdly, as literary and musical folklorists have amply demon- 
strated, where testimonies of oral traditions permit it, one can also deal with 
the folklore of different historical epochs, or with cumulative additions to 
or variants of particular traditions. 








By their very nature, specialist traditions are learned traditions which 
in most cultures are normally outside the realm of folklore. They are more 
or less cultivated as art traditions. However in Africa one rarely finds parti- 
cular specialist traditions duplicated by non-specialist counterparts. One does 
not generally find folk instruments which are antecedents or replicas of instru- 
ments used by specialists — such as one finds in the west. There are no folk 
xylophone ensembles, folk fiddle styles but usages practised by specialists 
who perform for groups or communities. Instead of such duplications, there 


societies in which musical genres may be named after their creators where 
no other labels are provided. 

Thus although folklore traditions are essentially group or commu- 
nity traditions, one must not lose sight of the role of the individual — the 
individual who is a carrier of tradition, the individual who has creative ability 
and may appropriate to himself the right to re-create, modify or vary existing 
materials within the limits imposed by tradition, the individual innovator or 
composer who may create new musical items or introduce new musical types 


















The Technique of Medieval Sanskrit Drama 


Usha Bhise 


The Background 

The Natya Shastra of Bharata. a work on ancient Indian stage-craft, 

, „ ,-cvers aesthetic problems such as the rousing of sentiments appropriate 
to a theme A majority of scholars agree that this work belonged to the third 
century B C. From the Ashtadhyayi of Panini (fifth century B.C.), which 
refers to one Natasutra (literally a book of rules for actors), it appears that the 
Indian genius had begun to ponder over such problems even earl^r There 
is also a strong possibility of the same Natasutra being developed into the 
NatyaShastra of Bharata. who made use of the materia, that was available to 











Hiranyakashipu, Bhima sucking the blood of Duhshasana and the fire from 
the third eye of Shiva burning down the god of love. Scenes of violence and 
death were prohibited by Bharata. They could be reported, but they could 
not be enacted on the stage. The dramatist thus found himself in a dilemma. 
On the one hand, there were the injunctions of the Natya Shastra prohibiting 
such scenes; on the other, there was the necessity of including them in the 
drama, for they had a halo of sanctity around them. The Puranas, after all, 
found a place in the list of scriptures by the side of the Vedas, as is suggested 

by the expression ^^^kiol'l'rtj The presentation of such scenes 

posed a double problem: (i) performing them in consonance with the dictates 
of Bharata; (ii) overcoming such technical difficulties as producing fire from 
the eyes of Shiva or breaking open the throat of a human being. The nrtya 
Z BS ° aPable ° f SU " estin 9 such happenings through symbolic 
22SS* h" T! handy for sta 9e-directors . It was a combination of 
™ of th» C r' ! a,e 96Sture ' lovel V costumes and music. The move- 
Ob^s and aolio he8d and eyas as codified by Bharata denoted 

indirect suggestion rather th S "]. 00dS ' The hasta ~ s (hand-gestures) aimed at 
were transmuted into t. an dlroct ex P°sition. Thus emotion and narration 
Th * a *~* r 

Through this hiahiv . 9 ound was created without scenic effects, 

above were solved ^The 89 na, Ve ,eChniqua both th e problems mentioned 
presentation of me I^v so " ° 0diflad by Bhar8ta were in the 

With the Natya Shastra war ** n ° further efforts for harmonising them 
on which the technioue a L, nSCe , SSary The P rin ciple of indirect suggestion 
of the various difficult situations 8 reS ° lved tha Problems in the presentation 
Later dramatists 


of dramas. In the Fourth Art Called for a moulding of the script 

tells Janaka that Valmlkl has ° UttarBra ™acharita by Bhavabhuti, Lava 
l ° ,he hermitage * BhlrT ^ , POrt ‘° n ° f the manus cript of the 
*1 ® Splc ,h emes being ena«»H ’ th ® teacher of nritya, gita and 

th- speaks of their popularitv «; 83 acade mic ( shastric ) performances 

his particular scene from the themes required skilful treatment. In 

le 0 Uttararamac harita, there is a reference to 


himself 


making use of the technique, deliberately introduced scenes which would 
appear impressive on the stage. The trend seems to have been in full swing in 
the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian era. It may be noted here 
that acting was not confined to the full-fledged Sanskrit drama patronised 
by the royal court. It was also displayed in the lesser types listed as the 
Uparupaka-s 

In the literature on Rhetorics it is usual to describe the various forms 
of drama in terms of their vrtti (style). The term vrtti stands for the activity 
of speech, mind and body ( cfJTHrj ). In the Bharati-vrtti, 

the speech element is stronger. It mainly relies on pathya (the dialogues). 
This style, prominent in the works of earlier dramatists like Bhasa, was now 
on the decline and made way for the Kaishiki style. This style makes use of 
lovely costumes, dance and music, and presents scenes in which male and 
female characters are involved. The scripts of dramas written in the Kaishiki 
style abound in poetic descriptions, characterised by elaborate imagery 
and, stylistic forms of expression. While reading the scripts one cannot help 
feeling that they are good enough for quiet study, but failures on the stage 
since they lack the quality of crisp, fluent dialogue. The scenes are dull in 
action and the descriptions appear monotonous. Compared to earlier drama- 
tists like Bhasa (third century B.C.), Shudraka (first century B.C.) and Kalidasa 
(third or fourth century A.D.), later dramatists like Bhattanarayana (eighth 
century A.D.), Bhavabhuti (ninth century A.D.) and Rajashekhara (tenth 
century A.D.) show a marked tendency towards introducing a descriptive 
element in their dramas. They have often invited the criticism that their 
era represents the decadent phase of Sanskrit drama. Such criticism has 
obviously ignored the technique of presentation, which demanded an appro- 
priate text. The unusual scenes and the lengthy descriptive passages are 
justified on. the count of the technique. The technique was first introduced for 
the sake of Ruranic themes and later extended to secular ones. Going a step 
further, the dramatists deliberately included scenes which were amenable to 
an introduction of the dance. They even went to the extent of inventing out-of- 
the-way situations, based quite often on the supernatural element. These 
scenes occupy a considerable part of the drama even though they are not 
so important for the development of the plot. 

Venisamhara 

Bhattanarayana, the author of Venisamhara, appears to experiment 
with such a technique. The title Venisamhara means 'the tying up of loose, 
dishevelled hair'. It has a reference to the vow of Bhimasena. The Pandavas 
had lost all their possessions (Including their wife Draupadi) through the dice 
game. Duryodhana, the Kaurava chief, ordered Draupadi to be brought to the 
royal court. She refused to do so because she was unwell, and not In a fit con- 
dition to appear in public. Duryodhana then sent his brother Duhshasana to 
bring her. He dragged her by the hair to the assembly and also tried to strip 










hi* mace and that with his hands smeared with the blood of Duryodhana. he 
would tie up the hair of Draupadi. She would allow her hair to remain loose till 
the vow was fulfilled. In the interlude before the third act, Bhattanarayana 
introduces a scene which takes place very close to the battle-field. Two 
demons Rudhirapriya and Vasagandha, are introduced. They are trying 
to feast upon the blood and the flesh of the dead warriors. The pair of demons 
is manufactured by the dramatist and finds no sanction in the original story. 
Without a suggestive technique the enacting of this scene would become 
repulsive. 


Two of the three plays of Bhavabhuti deal with the story of Rama. 
The third play Malatimadhava may be described as a bourgeois comedy. 
It is a drama in ten acts, technically known as Prakarana- s. The main theme 
is the love story of Madhava and Malati, culminating in marriage. The end 
is happy but the course of love proceeds along a thorny path. The brother- 
in-law of the king ( Rajashyalaka ), who has had a glimpse of Malati on a certain 
occasion, is enamoured of her charms and asks for her hand. Malati's father, 
a minister, does not know of Malati's love for Madhava and consents to the 
proposal of the Rajashyalaka. In despair Madhava goes to the cemetery, 
quite convinced that no human effort is going to help him. He tries to win 
over some spirits to bring about a miracle. With this purpose in mind he tries 
to sell human flesh to spirits and goblins. The Fifth Act opens with a descrip- 
the cem etery and its inmates, the spirits. While selling the flesh, 
Madhava hears a woman's screams, emanating from the temple of 



pose a problem. These ere w ° ur verses in the temple scene Which 

1936). They have one chara«L S ° S f 23 ’ 32 8nd 34 < Nirna V asa 9 ar Ed ■ 
is uttered by two chararto cteristic ln common. Each one of these verses 
r iwo cnaracters simultaneously. 




(literally the trampling of Nishumbha). in which the seven oceans are thrown into the cavity of 
your mouth which rivals the netherworld (in expanse) and the manifestation of which gives delight 
to the assembly of the attendants of Shiva.] 


j - rfiSTiffiirf&f & c't, ernfrgfk- 

1%<FTTK ‘PH H FT^jJI - 

r-j rf Fed I rf - 

V €RT- 

•c^6.^HJ^4^‘fiirfir c * qqcHipjsj ^:|| 


[Oh goddess, may the dance of you two be for our welfare and joy— the dance in which your 



stars are tossed about by the flapping of the banner attached to the horn-like point of your 
dub. and which brings delight to Sh/va who is pleased at heart by the close embrace of Gauri 
appalled by her ears being stunned by the dapping of the hands of the frantic vetala-s and the 
delighted ghosts and goblins. ] 


These verses may be justified on the ground that they are the joint prayers 
of Aghoraghanta and Kapalakundala to the goddess. But Verses 32 and 34 
are uttered simultaneously by the two rivals. Madhava and Aghoraghanta. 
Malati and Kapalakundala, who are apprehensive of the consequences of the 
fight that is now in the offing, are consoled by Madhava and Aghoraghanta 
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[ •• Compose your heart: the villain dies: in a fight with a deer has any one ever experienced a 
mishap to the Hon whose thunder bolt claws cleave the peak-like temples of elephants?"] 

Verse 34 is recited after handing over Malati to her relatives. Here Madhava 
and Aghoraghanta curse each other and start a fight. 

tfoik^K g*K' 

fqiShR3$3 

mil ft! *<gWn 


[ Let the sword scatter every one of your limbs piecemeal, the sword, noisy with the sound caused 
by its commg m contact with the joints of your hard bones, having its quickness for a moment 
arrested by ds cutting the tough muscles, and playfully moving among the fleshy parts (of your 
body) as among ba/ls of mud" | 


in the prrsen^iorTnf^™ 3 ^ qU ' tG aware of ,he awkward situation posed 
Verse 32 says 630 VerS6S the sta 9* Tripurarl commenting on 


^ «ra£^irr wv icmztanmUa tow 

( Madhava addresses Malar h 

Trying to create confidence MboTZT^ «W*ku*M. with one recitation, 

thmu M..L _ uwn w rtn a sina/e \//*rr ... 


He has the following comment to make on Verse 34. 

l Both Madhava and Aghoraghanta are using the same sentence as addressed to each other.] 

Thus, for Tripurari, each verse stands for two different sentences. Jagaddhara 
introduces Verse 32 with, 

5^T>fir .rfTc^f SiJJtl: j 

[Knowing the apprehension of the two ( women I both say.] 

He introduces Verse 34 with. 

M^im< £77^; | 

[With the same verse both Madhava and Aghoraghanta speak about the action of striking ] 


The expression "action of striking" is significant. The recitation of the 
verses is accompanied by action. Thus two characters on the stage are 
engaged in symmetrical actions, probably introducing the element of dance 
in the scene. This also supplies a clue to verses 22 and 23 which could like- 
wise be dance-sequences introduced deliberately by the dramatist. These 
two verses refer to the kridita (playful) and the tandava (boisterous) dance 
respectively, thus creating a convenient situation for introducing dance. 

Act V of Malatimadhava abounds in sentiments like the Bibhatsa 
(disgust), Bhayanaka (terror), Raudra (fury) and Adbhuta (wonder). The 
description of the ghosts and evil spirits is an example of Bibhatsa, the idea 
of the impending slaughter of Malati gives rise to Bhayanaka, the kidnapping 
of Malati introduces Adbhuta. while the quarrel between Madhava and Agho- 
raghanta creates Raudra. The inclusion of these four sentiments in one and 
the same Act makes it extremely tense. Moreover, it takes place in the 
cemetery in the thick of night. The background is thus quite gloomy. Hence 
Bhavabhuti perhaps sought to adopt measures to relieve the tension. One 
of the devices used is the introduction of the element of devotion through 
the prayer to the goddess in two verses. The same purpose is served by 
the touch of Shringara involved in the short conversation between Madhava 
and Malati. 

The second device is the introduction of the four verses discussed 
ve. Bhavabhuti has introduced these four dance sequences against a 
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sued by the Medtner Society and they are a 
work of this composer, as yet known only to 
usic-lovers. The world owes a lasting debt to 
■ajah, a rare example of a beneficent cultivated 
by the current Medtner Society whose head- 
d and whose London branch is promoting the 
especially in 1980, the centenary year. India 
's munificence either when concerts will be given 
i commemorate him and the composer. The 


The Maharajah of Mysore was keenly interested in Russian music, 
paying a visit to Rachmaninoff in Switzerland in 1939. Rachmaninoff con- 
sidered Medtner the best composer of his time and must have drawn the 
young prince's attention to him. The Maharajah's favourite Medtner work 
was the 2nd Piano Concerto: no doubt the spiritual beauty and philosophic 
content of the slow movement particularly appealed to him. Medtner re- 
paid his debt to the Maharajah by dedicating the 3rd Piano Concerto to 
him. Unfortunately they never met: but after Medtner's death in 1951, 
his widow asked Alfred Swan, Medtner's American biographer, to send his 
translation of The Muse and the Fashion, Medtner's artistic testimony. 



Recorded under the auspices of 

H H THE MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE’S 
MUSICAL FOUNDATION 



THE 

MEDTNER SOCIETY 
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November 8. 1979 was P. L. Deshpande's sixtieth birthday. P. L. 
is a household name in Maharashtra. His plays, particularly Tuze Ahe Tuze 
Pashi, his one-man performances, specially Batatyachi Chat (where he 
stan Is on the stage alone, his voice, his gestures, the expression on his face 
™”, t0 hfe the whole atmosphere of an old tenement) have endeared 
to playgoers of varied tastes, of different ages. Though his eyes and his 
/ eaders of his travelogues have made the acquaintance of 
that P L ! Z 3 ' ° f ,hS EaSt ' Van9B Chitre produced to them the Bengal 

ant Vann 7r7xZ'lrZ»\ “T m ° St ° f "" hiS character sketches in Vyakti 
nuance of spe^h end"! oen "" ^ ° bSerVam **• 3 shar P ear the 

has said and writer, ' mereSt in people ' Ever Vthing that P. L. 

a and written expresses a warm-hearted i 
ments of the humble and 











opment, especially those of khyal. Therefore that which makes dhrupad 
different from khyal is as essential an element of its character as its more 
internal features. 

The dhrupad bani-s are no longer extant, but there still are great 
enough differences between prevalent schools of dhrupad singing. A deeper 
exploration in this direction could also have proved fruitful and further 
enriched the study. 

Yet, on the whole, the monograph is interest-arousing, and one 
hopes that it will provoke further studies ifi dhrupad and like forms. 


MUKUND LATH 








show to learn how such primitive and elementary-looking puppets can be made 
so effective and spectacular. The art is a challenge to those who try unneces- 
sarily to make their puppets realistic, multi-jointed and over-sophisticated. 

DEVI LAL SAMAR 


UBHAYABHISARIKA, Love in Spring, by Amiya Rao and B. G. Rao. Fore- 
word by C. Sivaramamurti, Printox, New Delhi. 1979. Rs. 75.00 (Sanskrit 
text and English rendering) . 

Vararuchi's Ubhayabhisarika is a rare type of Sanskrit one-act 
play, called bhana, in which a single actor (a man about town) walks, as it 
were, through the streets of a busy town and courtesans' quarters conversing 


bhanjika or the woman-and-tree fertility symbol cannot be used to represent 
a ganika. The publisher has wasted half of the pages of the book in a lavish 
lay-out making this interesting playlet [bhana) beyond the reach of the large 
public. 

DEVANGANA DESAI 


MASS COMMUNICATION AND JOURNALISM IN INDIA by D. S. Mehta, 
Allied Publishers Pvt. Ltd., N. Delhi, 1979, Rs. 60.00 [In English) '. 




Record Reviews 


Ashesh Bandopadhyaya Plays Esraj. Tabla: Ustad Keramatullah Khan 
Side One: Ftaga Jaunpuri; A lap and Gat in Tritala. Side Two: Raga Bihag; 

A/ap and Gat in Tritala; Dhun Kaharwa. 





ties of a well-rendered ghazal. Jagjit Singh's voice is h,s gr 
asset definitely not shered by his partner Her attempts a, 
mostly out of pitch, and specially noticeable in the duets w 
andunsteady voice contrasts so unfavourably with his. Ned 
attention to the rules of poetry in ghazal- s: where to break a Hr 
pose of improvisation or which sounds to elongate for variatior 
Ghazal singing is a discipline by itself. It involves ar 
inn nf noetrv end command over music. There is not much 



